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Research suggests that assimilative motivation is 
ible for the development of native-like speech in 



ABSTRACT 

largely responsible for the development of native-like speech in both 
first and second languages. Analysis of anecdotal evidence of early 
bilingual development, studies of dialect acquisition, bilingual 
immersion programs, and studies of language pidginization 
illustrating the development of assimilative motivation in children 
shows that this motivation begins to decrease in adolescence in most 
speakers. This does not assume that learners must be assimilatively 
motivated in order to develop a high second language proficiency 
level, because many learners who are instrumentally motivated develop 
enough second language facility to satisfy communicative language 
function requirements. However, without assimilative motivation, 
these learners are not likely to acquire all the characteristics of 
native-like speech. If the effects of assimilative motivation are to 
be understood thoroughly, actual observational studies must be 
performed on subjects of varying ages placed in diverse second 
language environments. Only through direct observation of individuals 
immersed for extended periods of time can the quality and quantity of 
interaction between second language learners and second language' 
community members be measured. (MSE) 
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Joos (1971) has hypothesized that it is precisely the absence of this integra- 
tive motive in a speech community which gives rise to a pidgin language. When 
speakers of different languages need to interact but lack the social solidarity to 
form a homogeneous community, they may do so by inventing an interianguage 
which lacks many of the grammatfcal and phonological features that would serve 
to kientify them as native speakers of either of the languages. 

This integrative motive discussed by Joos, Labov and others should not be 
coiiaised with that conunonly discussed in the literature on language learning 
(Gardner and Lambert 1972, Spolsky 1969).» In order to avoW confusion I wiU 
refer to it as assimilative motivation,' Assimilative motivation differs from the 
integrative motivatk)n discussed by Gardner and Lambert in several fundamental 

ways. £ * t. J 

First of all, integrative motivatwn appears not to necessitate first-hand ex- 
perience with a peer group of the target culture. Gardner and Lambert attempt 
to measure subjects' desire to comnuuucate with or be like members of another 
linguistk group, based not on first-hand experience with the culture, but on an 
•open-minded, friendly and inquisitive* interest in the culture or on "dissatisfac- 
tions experienced in their own culture" (1972:3), Thus, this kind of orientation 
could be experienced by persons who have had no direct experience with a peer 
group in the target culture. 

iSchumann (li78a) has noted a similar difference m his Acculturatkm Model , although 
he appears to consWer it simply a matter of degree. He klentifies two types of accultura- 
tkm one of ^dik:h nxifi^ corresponds to the term assindative nK^^ 

in this paper. He states that: 

• • .in type one acculturatk)o» the learner is BodaOy integrated with tM 

and, as a result, devetops sufficient contacts with TL speakers to enable him 
to acquire the TL. In additton, he is psychotogkaDy open to the TL such that 
input to ^^lich he is exposed becomes intake. Type two acculturatk»n has all 
the characteristic of type one, but in this case the learner regards the TL 
speakers as a reference group whose life style and vahies he consciously or 
unconsckxisly desires to adopt (Schumann 1978a:29). 
Dulay, Burt and Krashen (1982:50, 51) have also made a similar distinctwn. They refer 
to integrative motivatkw and to social group Wentificatwn motwation. Social group iden- 
tification motivatkm is defined as . .the desire to acquire proficiency in a language or 
language variety spoken by a sodal group with whkh the learner klentifies* (1982:50-51). 
They fiirtber state that: 

The social group kientificatkm motive is similar to the mtegratnre moUve, 
but. . .goes beyond it. Learners with an integrative motive for leanung a new 
language wouM wish to participate in the social or cultural life of tiie target lan- 
guage speakers whOe retaining their kientificatk)n with their own native lan- 
guage group. Learners who have sodal group identification motive would want 
sodal and cultural partkipation, but they wouU also want to become members 
of tiie group that speaks the new language or language variety (1982:1) 

sTbe term assimilative motivation was suggested by Cheryl iirown and has been ch^ 
because it tmpfies that the learner desires to bxome an indistinquishable member of the 
target speech comnumity. The learner may noil be able necessarily to articulate his feel- 
ings regarding the social grxMip, but he will mamfest his attitude toward tiie group tiirough 
his conforming to the norms of the group. 
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!,« "^I^a^n* on the other hand, occura only after the individual 

Secondly, the Gardner and Lambert-type of questionnaires require the sub 

in«-^i!)f ^'J**** questionnaire of Spolsky (1969) and the "attitudinal rat- 

mgs of Gardner and Lambert (1972). while they do measurea raSS^S?ve 
tand 01 force m the subjects, appear to measure 4totvS dLSXS ^ 
sunibuve motivatipn rather than the motivation itself. iSSpS^e fonS 
will be discussed m greater detail later a«siupnve lorcea 

Assimilative motivation, which is the subject of this paper, appears to be- 

guage acquisition itsetf a consequence of species membership, (ahreeh^ a oeerl 

ma second language. (4) strongest during infancy and cLSiood SXhS 
commg weaker through adolescence and intoSSd.^S^cS^ 
d^nipted even during childhood by certain extenTsS ^ 

AssimilaUve MoUvation and Language Acquisition 

In normal first language acquisition it appears clear that children Ha nnt 

rewlS?L^ iS^ i^""" to affection nor phjS 

rewards from children because of their defectwe syntax or provmSnC^ 

XCSr "^"^"^ '^'^^ S SSe^JL 

nf ^^l?.**^*'^^"8°toall the tr:nbleofbecoming native speakers 

of the language of their environment? If they can understanK^uJVhJ^ 

fSSfi' to develop their language iwS ftSS2 
S?nS™ "^"^e" of theirlSxSSwS 

pears that the assmulative function of language plays a larue rate hflhSv-i^^ 

J^'f?' ""^^ ''"V^^^P natwe-SM^rf^to te^Se^SS 
member of his peer sodal group (Labov 1972a). accepted 

The Ontogeny of AssimUative Motivation 
as a Peer-Grotq> Phenomenon 

^r.-^'^*^ ?® ^^'^^ = considerable Kterature has devek>ped renardfaiff the 
ongms and development of children's behaviors toward oSTSKS^r! 
suggests that children are capable of distinguiS^^Sl2^So2?,S*2^ 
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vironment from a very eariy age. Fogel (1979) observed that infants between 
the ages of 5 and 14 weeks responded differently to their mothers than to other 
infants. When their mothers were present they were likely to smile, gesture, 
raise their eyebrows, and stick out their tongues; but while in the presence of 
other infants they would stem forward and stare as if *^o get a closer look.* Dur- 
ing their second looks at other infants they were likely to exhibit abrupt head 
and zna movements, which Fogel sakl had 'Ue quality of almost uncontrolled 
exdlement* (1979:220, 224). Likewise Eckerman and Stein found that "... even 
from very early life, the frequency with which the infant looks, smiles, and bab- 
bles to people varies with the person" (1982:43). Bronson (1975) observed that 
infants were capable of recognizing strangers by three months of age. Brooks 
and Lewis (1976) found that by the age of nine months children could differenti- 
ate between midgets, adults and other children. 

What is more, chOdren begin at a very early age to demonstrate preferences 
for people like themsdves (Berscbekl and Walster 1978, Doyle 1982, Hay, Feder- 
son and Nash 1982). Brooks and Lewis (1976) observed that twelve-month-old 
infants preferred to look at baby faces rather than adult faces. Vandell (1980) 
in a k)ngitudinal study of infants between 6 and 12 months of age found that in- 
fants k)oked at and vocalized more to peers than to their mothers. Others have 
shown that toddlers and young children manifest a preference for playmates of 
the same sex (Langlois et al. 1973, Abel and Sahinkaya 1962, Jacklin and Mac- 
coby 1978, Serbin, Tomck and Stem£^ 1977), and of the same race (Lambert 
and Taguchi 1956, McCandless and Hoyt 1961). Brooks-Gunn and Lewis hypothe* 
sized that this piWerence develops as the child begins to develop perceptions 
of self: 

As the chikl devetops a notk)n of self, he also comes to value himself. 
By inference, those who are Iflce self are also valued. Thus, preferences 
arise out of the vahiatkm of self and the knowdedge thatselfandaspedSc 
other both possess similar properties, i.e. gender, age, or perhaps even 
a specific affective rdationship 0.e. parent and infant, brother and sis- 
ter, etc.) (1978:97) 

With regard to language this preference for persons like themselves is 
manifested in chiklren m the partknilar speech varieties whkJi they acquire. A 
number of Imguists have noted that when families move to a new dialect area, 
the chiklren typkrally learn the dialect of their peers rather than that of their par- 
ents (Stewart 1964, Labov 1966). Mexican children immigrating to black neigh- 
borhoods in Los Angeles have been observed to acquire the black dialect of their 
peers rather than the standard En^h dialect of their teachers. Maori children 
acquire the Enfi^h dialect of their own ethmc group rather than the standard 
New Zealand dialect of other chiklren in their environment (Benton 1974:93). 

Not only do chiklren manifest this preference for peer-group speech in the 
acquisition of dialects, but also studies of early bilingual development suggest that 
chSdren e3q)erience a similar peer mfluence on the devdopment of two languages. 
Kenyeres and Kenyeres (1938) report a diary study of their seven-year-old daugh- 
ter Eva's acquisitk)n of French. Eva was raised as a monolingual in Hungarian, 
and at the age of seven moved with her family to Geneva. At first she refiised 
to learn French, but as time went on she developed friendships with her peers 
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SJS;^ .fli'T " Slates. ihe^SusTSrS 
;^sr w^^^ta5t^-LXr " "^^^ ^ 

speakmg mother who was his primary caretaker-T^ of tbebctiStA^ 

. . . the most consistent vernacular is spoken by thosebetw^X »S« 
to be permanenUy changed by their use of standard rSS^SS?? ^ 
^riuod dBlect daracteristics become autojtically eelaSSSiSte 
J?^u"^'*^ of assimilative motive in langukge acquisitioa can be anr^ 

stage of development. SchZ^Z^S^^^^i^'^tiSZ 
lack of motn,atK,n of the subject, resulting from tteSSfTSSS^JS 
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the subject and the En^ish-speaking community. While the effects of other fac- 
tors cannot be totally discounted in Alberto's lack of progress in learning English, 
Schumann presents convincing evklence that the lack of niotivatk)n played a maior 
role. 

This fossilization of linguistic development is also characteristic of children 
when there is no peer group that speaks the second language natively (Selinker, 
Swain and Dumas 1975). In second language immersion programs, teachers are 
typkally native speakers of the L2 while almost all the students begin Wie pro- 
gram with Bttle or no L2 background. Thus the teacher serves as a 
model for L2, but the peer group is con4x>sed essendally of speakers of U. Spilka 
0976) observed that while chiMren in such programs develop a highly communk:a- 
tive and sati^tory level of linguistic ability in the second language, their speech 
is simplified in ways similar to that of adult second language learners. As a matter 
of fact, the assimiJatwe raotwatwn in some ways may work against the acquisi- 
tion of natwe-like profkiency m the L2. Cohen observed that the interianguage 
of the peer group . .can have such an impact that where there are several na- 
tive speakers of the sscond language m the class, as in Culver City, they too 
may begin to use certain of these interianguage forms" (1982:105). 

What is being claimed here is that assimilative motivation is the normal indi- 
natk>n of chQdren who are placed m a second language learning environment and 
that if there h no peer group available that represents the second language and 
culture, even chikiren will not acquire native-like con4>etency in the language. 

The Disniption of the ABaimilative Motive 

While a hi^ level of assimilative mothration is normal for chikiren, there are 
certam social influences that can dismpt it. Probably the most common disrup- 
tive influence is parental mtervention. Labov, in his study of dialects among youth 
gangs in New York City, observed that . . even in the most solid working-class 
areas, there are many isolated chikiren who grow up vnthout being members of 
any vernacular peei; group and a stesuiily tncreasfaig number of indhnduals split 
away from the vernacular culture in their adolescent years" (1972a:258). In the 
black vernacular these indivkhiate are retoed to as "lame 
reascMis for these chiUren not being a part of the peer group is that their parents 
wiU not aUow them to associate with other gang members. 

In addition to being a disruptive force in children's acquisition of a partknilar 
dialect, parental intervention can also disrupt the normal force of assimilative moti- 
vatk>n in the development of early bilingualism. As was discussed eariier, the nor- 
mal tendency in early bilingual development is for the child to begin preferring 
the language of peers to the exchisran of the language spoken by the parents. 
Unless parents do something to intervene, this may lead to the child's becoming 
mondingual. Saunders in a study of the Enc^h-German bilingual development 
of his two sons m Australia, states that be". . .had relented. . .and spoken En- 

with Thon^as (his son), he (Thomas) wouU have been quite happy to aban- 
don German. or if he had not persisted in . .eUdting German responses 
from him, Thomas wouU. . .be a recehing bilingual only, his knowledge of Ger- 
man confined to comprehfnffion and his ability to speak the language limited" 
(1980:130). 

Likewise, Fantini (1970 mentions that bis wife was very strict in not respond- 
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mg to Mano when he spoke to her in EngUsh and insisted that Mario not mix 
the two bnguagea. Consequently. Mario continued to speak Spanish at home e^ 
after he began attending preschool in English. It seems apparent from these two 
accounts that the maintenance of bilingual development in Sese two^^^nV^ 
31^?2erS5S^ °n the part of the parents to counteract the SeSLTf 

a.^^T^Z'^'^^^^J:^^^''^^'^'^^''^^'' or speech community can 
S^a^^^T^ t^'^.'T^'^l^ Lambert and KBne. 

berg (1967) have postulated that parents and other socializing agents train chil- 
dren through theu- interactions to notice certain differences among social groups 
and to manifest particular attitudes toward those differences. Aboud (19TO) 
i?I7c^i?1i."^***^'^.'**'*'*^*" ^ French-speaking Canadians, it 

S ?! ^ ^K^?"** to ^« dominSntEnglish speSre 

m terms of the language used. y^^i" 

«?n,„?!ifS^?*? are reported by Edelsky and Hudelson (1981) in a study of 
Spanish-English interaction m a bilingual first grade class in Arizona. They were 
trying to answer the question of why English-speaking chiWren in the Southwest 
when placed in a class in which the majority irftbedifldren speTsShS 
^JfX"'^^^ ^ °! instruction is carriSaut ta^S 

typically do not learn that language, while the Spanish-speaking childrenTuM 
same environment kjam to speak English fluently. During^Se-month peiSd 
m which Uie mvesdgators observed the chfldrei in both expSSwS 
as well as m nature mteraction \ .. Spanish was not used by aS^SspS^ 

SalSSr^S^.JSfH!!^^^^-^ ^ (EdelsSrSSudSon 
1981.38). They concluded that this concesswn to the dominant English-speakimi 
group on the part of the Spanish-speaking chiWren was the resuft ofmaiorMde- 
tal meanings assigned to the two languages. 

.HiH^^^S^^'^^^^ " an mgenious series of experiments, found that societal 
atoUides tow^ language and cultures are internalized by chiklien at an exbS 
eariyage. Oneofherej^ern^ 

SS,^r'"^??^**i*^^" ' ""^^^^ ^ prefSesfor Black and 
Standard English. Two boxes with identical faces parted on them werewfred 
"Sjf^^^^lZ"^ whk± identical language content was recorded in theiwo 
-tS- -l^f^ "^^^ ^ «^ting them to take from that 

^ ^A"^ ^^^^"^ The children had to choose from which 

ti;i^l?T°'^D f fe^ed to recehre the gift based soley on the dialect of 
Uie recording Rosenthal found that children between the ages of three and 5ve 
have already formed attitudes toward Black and Standard English and that these 
attitudes have many similarities to those found in adults. Sfanilar results have been 
reported by Brand. Ruiz and Padilla (1974) for Spanish-speaking chfldren 

l^e are other factors besWes those mentioned above which disruot the 
norma^ couree of assnnilative motivation in young people. Labov mentions that 
wme mdividuals may not be allowed to partite b?L^up^SSbt 
rause of physical inabflides. or because they are consid^ by SJ^mTtoZ 
"mentally or morally defectwe" (1972a:259). 

The Effects of Age on Assimilative Motivation 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussnn that the isshnilative motive is ; 
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a fundamental force in children's language development from a very eariy age, 
that it is primarily peer-centered* and that its normal influence can be disrupted 
by various social forces. Unlike adults who have successfully coped with the so- 
da! environment for many years and who have developed a stable perception of 
themselves and their relationship to others, children seem compelled by a lack 
of development in these areas to pursue linguistk attachments, first with their 
parents, and then with peers. A number of authors have noted this need for so- 
da! support by children and adolescents (e.g., Ervin-Tripp 1968, Horrocks 1962, 
Christophersen 1973). 

It appears, however, tliat assimilative motivation begins to diminish during 
adolescence. Labov has noted tliat in most dties . .peer-group membership 
reaches a peak at tlie ages of 15 to 16" (1972a:257). This coinddes with the age 
at whk± woridng class youngsters in New Yoric begin to learn the more presti- 
gious r-pronundatk)n (Labov 1972b:138). Labov observed that by 17 or 18 young- 
sters have attamed 'complete Cuniliarity with the (linguistic) norms of the com- 
munity' (1972b:138) and that, although they attempt to develop the use of more 
prestigious forms, tliey never attain the security in tlie use of these which the 
youngster from an upper-middle-class ^mily does. He further states that . .it 
appears tliat tliis preadolscent period is the age when automatic patterns of mo- 
tor productkm ?re set; as a rule, any habits acquired after this period are main- 
tamed by audk>-monitoring, in additk)n to motor-controlled patterns" (1972b:138). 

Additional support for the notion tliat assimilative motwation decreases with 
age during adolescence and adultliood comes from studies of the effects of age 
on language acquisition. Krashen, Long, and Scarcella reviewed over twenty re* 
cent studies on this topic and conduded that while adults and ad<^scents "... pro- 
ceed tlirou^ the early stages of syntactk and morphological development more 
rapidly than do chikfaren, acquirers who begin natural exposure to second language 
during childhood generally achieve liigber second language proficiency than those 
beginning as adults" (1979:573). 

While a number of altemathre exidanatk>n8 liave been proposed to account 
tor the effects erf age on language acquisitun (Kraslien 1982), the data from these 
studies are consistent with the hypothesis being advanced here. Asher and Gar- 
da (1969), S^er, Krashen, and Ladefoged (1975) and Oyama (1976, 1978) 
found that for hnmigrants Ihnng in second language environments, age of arrival 
was correlated inversely with nativeness of accent, listening comprehensk)n and 
syntactk developnsent. These results obtained, however, only after extended 
periods of resklency in tlie L2 environment. In tlie Snow and Hoefnagel-Hohle 
(1978) study, in which they examined the acquisitx)n of Dutch by monolingual 
English speakers living m Holland over a period of a year, adults and adolescents 
(aged 12-19 perform^ better than chiklren (aged 3-10) on aU measures of profi- 
ciency by tte end of the first four-month period. After an additional four months 
tlie 8- to lO-year-okis had surpassed the adults on most measures. By the end 
of the year the 6- to 10-year-oIds had not on^ surpassed the adults on most meas- 
ures but they out-performed tlie 12- to 15-year-olds on measures of story com- 
prebenskm and spontaneous, speech fluency. 

In studies where subjects were not exp(ked to a second language peer group, 
children were not superior to adolescents and adults in acquiring the L2, even 
when periods of exposure ranged over several years. Oiler and Nagato (1974) 
conoparad the acquisftion of En^ish by Japanese subjects who began tlieir Ian- 
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I" Bv S n ^'^^^ ^"^ °' ^^''^"^ began in grades 7. 8 and 

9. By grade 11 there were no signiScant differences in proBdency 

tfu. ^ ^^''y supporting this notion of preadolescenire as beine 

SllhfT?- 1 ':!?2?^hi**.'*adren naturaUy acquire unmo Jtor^ n^SSe sS 
IS HmofoUs (1977) analysis of the English language developmentof twoS 

pronunaatjon of English at the end of the two years in the E StatesTa^ 
that of a native speaker." (1977:6) while Spyros spoke English wiU a Greek^ 
cent. Unfommately Hinofotis does not comment on the £Si of tte t^o 
subjects with their English-speaking peer groups. 

,„„ °^ ^"^"^ in favor of the view being presented here reeanl- 

JJ^J^'^A^ °" assimilative motivation comes froSS^D^Ss 

Siin f hm^S^f' ^ interaction of five monolingual Spanish-speaking firft 
graders m a bilingua^ classroom over a period of nine months. She awSX 
t^^r^ records and divided the children's developrnt^nt fato s^^ 
t^ri^^t^*^^" ' '"T^ She observes that 4he first stieis ciS 

hZf \u r^'^ for communicating as for S a 

handle on Uie language and establishing a social relationship SsTpSkere of 

one way or another^ (1976:662). Only during the third stage did the chiMren be- 
come concerned with grammatical correctness. '^'^ cnimren De- 

in JS^fl^"" ^ other hand, seem to approach the task of learning a language 
Tn^tSSTste Sr^7: ^"^^ in both formal and mformal 

the most notfceable difference between leaniers in the formal lammaff^ 

'T"!^ "."^^ enviiomnenT^ta 
the focus of their attenUon. In the formal environment, the focus was 
djrectiy on leambig the language. This focus influSt^pSpSo^ 
of all factors. TTus is evidenced by the mmber of times^itte SdS? 
tearne^mentK,ned such things as language activities. ^ 

*.nt ?„!S,?'1','*°*^''"; H'^'*^' ofattentionwascompletelydiffer- 
ent . Instead of language bemg viewed as the end. it was viewed as a 

the cause of a faihire or success at doing something else (19^:220). 

Thus the okler learners were first concerned with ksaming the con«ct structure 
of the language, and secondly with the problem ofSunS^ 
guage and usmgitasatool. There Is no mention of their ewSS? a s^e 
m which they were concerned about social acceptanoT ^ 
Brown quotes from a conversation with one of the oUer leamers in a 
Spanish-speaking area of South Texas whka S^^t 
I ibout their socaliMtkm in the second language environment: ^''^^^'^ 
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We really fiubl>ed a little and I'm sure that it was 99% our fault. She 
lived right above us, ri^t here in this building. And we would go. . .peri* 
odically and visit her but we didn't visit her everyday like we should 
or as often as we should because of the language barrier. We'd go in 
and, you know, after we'd say 'Good morning' or 'Good afternoon' and 
'Conx> esta?' and this you say a few pat phrases and you back out the 
door— and you haven't solved your problem. You haven't solved your 
problem at all (1983:220). 

It is apparent from this brief nwnolog that the learner felt a certain amount of 
discomfort in being immersed in the L2 environment and that there is an aspect 
of avoklance in his interactk)n with his neighbor. Even after seven months of daily 
association with Spanish speakers, this learner's motivatbn appears still to be 
primarily mstrumental. 

Conduaion 

In this paper I have attempted to show that assimilative nootivation is largely 
responsible for the development of native-like speech in both first and second 
language. I have traced the development of assimilative motwation in children 
and have attempted to show that during adolescence this type of motivation be- 
gins to decrease in most speakers. The evklence for these claims has come laigety 
from anecdotal accounts of eariy bilingual development, studies of dialect acquisi- 
tk>n, bilingual inuDer3k>n programs, and studies of language pklginization. 

It is not befaig claimed that learners must be assimilatively motwated in order 
to devdop a hi^ levd ci proficiency in a second language. Obvkxisty many learners 
who are primarily instrumentally motivated develop a great deal of facility with 
second languages. This degree of facility may be sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the communkative function of language discussed by Smith (1972). 
However, such learners are not likely to acquire all of the characteristkrs of native- 
like speech without asstmilath^e rootbatk)n. 

If the effects of assimilatbe motivation are to be understood thoroughly » ac- 
tual observatk)nal studies nuist be performed on subjects of varying ages placed 
in dberse second language environments. Only through direct observation of in- 
divkhials immersed for extended periods of time in such environments can we 
hope to measure the quantity and quality of interaction between second language 
learners and members of the language comnumity, thus gaining an appreciation 
for the intensity of their assimilative niotbatk>n. 
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